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forty-nine years old; in 1860, at the time of the Cooper Institute 
speech; then in the summer of 1860; another of 1860, and also a 
life-mask of that year; then Lincoln early in 1861, and yet another 
of the same year; then in 1864, and finally "the last portrait of 
President Lincoln," with the melancholy legend: "Taken April 
9, 1865, the Sunday before His Assassination." 

Miss Tarbell always writes interestingly, and there are several 
crises in Lincoln's career described with admirable fire and 
brilliancy. The dramatic touch is in evidence wherever the 
event justifies such a treatment. A copious Index (13 pages) 
closes the second volume. 

H. T. Henrt. LiTT.D. 



Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy, 1815-1915. By Mary Wil- 
helmine Williams, Ph.D., Washington, D. C. The American 
Historical Association, 1916. Pp. ix4-356. 

The demands of American priority on this continent could be 
met in Central America only by the exclusion of European control, 
the paramountcy of United States influence, and particularly by 
American administration of any trans-isthmian canal. At the 
time the interest of this nation was awakened to Central America 
by our westward expansion the possibility of a Spanish challenge 
to the American claims had been removed by the transformation of 
Spain's Central American dominions into independent states. 
But to the United States, as formerly to Spain, the presence of the 
British in the isthmus presented a problem. The recent Panama 
Tolls dispute is the latest phase of a century-long process of 
adjustment; an adjustment always made more difficult by the 
fact that the British position was something in the nature of an 
accomplished fact before the emergence of any Anglo-American 
Isthmian question. In fact British interest in Central America 
antedated American independence. 

In the colonial days of the Americas British encroachments 
had begun in Belize, the Bay Islands, and the Mosquito territory. 
Not only were there British settlers but the British government, 
in disregard of Spanish sovereignty, followed a policy which, while 
fluctuating, made in general for British political control. The 
settlement of this Anglo-Spanish question synchronized with the 
early years of the national life of the United States. Spanish 
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sovereignty was recognized in the disputed territories and the 
British withdrew except from Belize where they were guaranteed 
certain privileges in la region admittedly Spanish. 

Soon afterwards Central America broke away from the Spanish 
empire; and when it seemed possible that the United States aspired 
to leadership in a Pan-American confederation the British interest 
in Central America led to a definite attempt to acquire territory 
there and to prevent any close union of the states of the isthmus. 
Efforts were made to enlarge the Belize settlement, to seize some 
of the Bay Islands, and to convert what was a settlement into a 
colony of the British crown. These plans were not so successful 
as to put the British claims beyond dispute but it was a decided 
gain to keep the question open. The most important British 
advance was the establishment of a protectorate over the Mos- 
quito Indians who were recognized as independent by Great 
Britain, and whose boundaries were extended to include the place 
where the proposed canal would probably be made. At the same 
time the British intrigued to prevent American expansion in 
Texas and California. 

When at last American attention was aroused the United 
States tried to counter the British policy by binding the Isthmian 
States together in a union that would look rather to Washington 
than to London, and by securing transit rights across the isthmus. 
Domestic politics in these states were already in confusion. And 
the bungling ineptitude of the British and American agents gave 
rise to a series of entanglements and suspicions culminating in the 
impasse out of which a way was sought by the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty of 1850. Two questions awaited settlement, that of the 
canal and that of British rights in Belize and Mosquitia. But the 
ambiguous wording of the treaty defeated its purpose. The 
inter-oceanic canal was to be neutralized. The question of British 
rights in Central America was treated in a way that left room for 
future altercations. The promise of both parties not to acquire or 
exercise dominion in the isthmus lacked sufficient explicitness to 
make it something more than a merely prospective agreement. 
And when in the following years each government clung to its own 
interpretation, and Great Britain professed to believe that the 
treaty permitted her to make colonies of Belize and the Bay 
Islands the possibility of war was freely discussed. Of three 
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possible courses of action, war, a return to the status quo ante by 
an abrogation of the treaty, or arbitration, the last recommended 
itself to the justice and the commercial interests of England. 
America was also willing to arbitrate. Negotiations were begun 
which after several deadlocks resulted in the abandonment of all 
British claims in the islands and the Mosquito territory, the incor- 
poration of these lands into Honduras and Nicaragua, and the 
definition of the boundaries of Belize where the recognized fact of 
British sovereignty was to cause no more diflSculty. This terri- 
torial problem was not closed until 1894. Meanwhile, the matter 
of the canal was being handled satisfactorily. Very rightly the 
United States felt the nation had outgrown the conditions which 
made the old treaty stipulations for a neutral canal acceptable. 
At first Great Britain resisted the attempt to secure an American 
canal through Panama. But when the reasonableness of the 
American demand was recognized the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 
1901 superseded the Clayton-Bulwer agreement and permitted the 
construction, operation and protection of the canal by Americans. 
The last point in this history of Anglo-American Isthmian diplo- 
macy is the repeal of the exemption clause in favor of American 
coastwise vessels which formed part of the Panama Canal Bill 
and against which the British government entered an effective 
protest. 

This important chapter of American history is now told for the 
first time in any satisfactory and complete fashion. The work 
was a successful thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Leiand Stanford Junior University. This and the fact that the 
book received the Justin Winsor prize for American history in 
1914 guarantee its excellence. The work is well planned. The 
limits of time and idea are stated in the title. The background 
of Central American history is, of course, presupposed but the 
author gives references to help the reader fill in this background. 
The well-arranged bibliography is accompanied by critical com- 
ments on the value of the works listed for the present study and a 
liberal quotation of sources, a good map of Central America for the 
period of 1850-1860, and an index that leaves nothing to be desired 
in completeness add to the value of the book. A word of praise 
is merited by the writer's ability to weave innumerable details 
into a very readable narrative. 
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This study, however, is more than a careful piece of history 
writing. It is to be signalized as a contribution to American 
history. As has been said. Dr. Williams gives the first complete 
study of her subject. Moreover, this volume presents heretofore 
unused materials of value in the manuscript archives of the State 
Department in Washington and the Public Record Office in 
London. Chapters II- VIII, covering the period from 1815-1860, 
are notable for this reason; and of these Chapter VIII is the first 
good account of the actual negotiations of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty ever published. One need hardly say that these new facts 
collected by the author are valuable also in a reinterpretation of 
old ones. And even the last chapters of the book, dealing with 
years for which the archives are still closed, and too recent for full 
appreciation, are valuable by reason of the author's approach and 
the presentation of recent history in its proper continuity with a 
well explained past. 

In a work of this sort there is often the danger that in focussing 
attention on one part of history the writer may be betrayed into 
coloring the general background somewhat falsely. While one 
might take issue with Dr. Williams on a few statements of detail 
it must be said that her general ideas of periods and movements 
are always responsive to the control of facts. 

J. M. Egan, S.T.L. 



